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A Journal of the Universalist Fellowship 


Doctor Adams’ 


HE address of Dr. Frank D. Adams before the 
Illinois State Convention, published in this 
issue of the Leader, is bound to attract wide at- 

tention. It indicts forcefully the management of the 
affairs of the Universalist General Convention. The 
speaker is one of the leaders of the denomination. 
Two full terms Doctor Adams served as president of 
the Universalist General Convention. He spoke to 
the Universalists of Illinois as president of their state 
convention. He is one of the most eloquent of our 
preachers and one of the most gifted of our writers. 

In calling attention to his address, we do not in- 
tend either to endorse or to deny the truth of his 
charges. It goes without saying that mistakes have 
been made. We should render a sorry kind of ser- 
vice to the Universalist General Convention by pre- 
tending otherwise. 

We are not an infallible lot of officials, ministers, 
editors or lay folk. But we desire to point out currents 
in the denomination and in the administration of our 
affairs which are setting strongly in the opposite direc- 
tion to that which Doctor Adams condemns. And we 
have every reason to believe that Doctor Adams will 
agree with us. 

Doctor Adams attacks the policy of increasing 
centralization, of building up a large organization in 
Boston, the support of which impoverishes the local 
parishes and associations and the state conventions. 
The criticism comes from a state which has appro- 
priated $5,000 to the Forward Together Program. 
No one can question the sincerity of the criticism. It 
does not come from one of those leaders who can see 
nothing outside a local parish or state, but from a man 
with a national interest and vision. Wherein there is 
truth in the indictment, it behooves us all to take no- 
tice. 

Is there any truth in the statement that there has 
been a movement in our fellowship to strengthen and 
enlarge our General Convention? Unquestionably 
this is true, and the movement has had the support of 
wise and good people. We do not favor enlarging the 
powers of our General Convention, but we can see the 
argument for it. We have lost churches because no- 
body had the power to move ministers who were 
killing churches or power to deal with other local 
situations that were bound to prove disastrous. In 
centralized administration there is greater efficiency. 
A bishop can get results quicker than a committee. 


Peoria Address 


So there has been some sentiment in favor of giving 
more power to a general superintendent. 

Those opposed to such a movement see the 
damage that can be done through the mistakes of 
central officials, and the loss of local interest and en- 
thusiasm through having all major questions decided 
elsewhere than at home. Also they are that Univer- 
salists are so strongly organized in a different way that 
a bitter fight would come over attempted change. 

Fortunately, Universalists are the kind of people 
who believe in sitting down and ironing out their dif- 
ferences by conference. For the past two or three 
weeks, we have given notice of an amendment to the 
bylaws of the General Convention which will come up 
at the Tufts College meeting, which shows how 
strongly the current is setting in a different direction 
from that which Doctor Adams describes. The 
amendment providing for a planning board represent- 
ing many types of work in our fellowship,if adopted, 
will say to the denomination, “‘Universalists believe in 
the conference method of making decisions and not in 
any one-man rule.” 

The amendment is the result of the work of a 
committee made up of Doctor Ratcliff, the Rev. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, the Rev. William E. Gardner, Mrs. 
Ezra B. Wood, Miss Ida M. Folsom, the Rev. Max 
A. Kapp and Dr. Clinton Lee Scott. It has the warm 
endorsement of Fred B. Perkins, chairman of the 
Forward Together committee, under whom the com- 
mittee did its work, and of Doctor Cummins, the 
general superintendent. It likewise has been before 
the board of trustees of the General Convention and 
been approved unanimously. 

Now let us note that the significant movements 
of our effort to go forward together are in state con- 
ventions and local parishes. The contribution of Dr. 
Fred C. Leining, New York state superintendent, is the 
most striking example. He took the forward together 
plan and said to each officer and minister of the state, 
“A ten per cent advance all along the line in members, 
in attendance, in contributions, in everything.” The 
simple formula, easy to understand, accomplished 
remarkable results. Ministers of local churches like- 
wise have said to their people, “Forward means for- 
ward here at home or it means nothing,” and they 
have strengthened our movement in places consid- 
erably. 

There is no question but that the genius of Uni- 
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versalism lends itself to this kind of program. It is 
our conviction that our central authorities see this and 
are acting upon it. 

Critics of the Forward Together Program may 
be inclined to say that Doctor Leining has a self- 
starter and that he did not get his ideas or ideals from 
the Forward Together committee, but we think that 
Doctor Leining, who has wrestled long hours with 
these problems on the General Convention board, 
would sayas he has said, ‘‘I believed, and believe, that 
the Forward Together Program will amount to nothing 
until it gets down into the local church, and I offered 
this plan as a contribution and a demonstration.”’ 

* * 


DOCTOR ETZ AND DOCTOR RATCLIFF 
EMPHASIZE ‘‘RIVERSIDE”’ 


WO leaders of our Church, Doctor Etz and Doc- 
tor Ratcliff, have called our attention to the 
report of a conference between leading Japanese 

and American Christians held at Riverside, California, 
in April, and reported in the Federal Council Bulletin 
for June. As theeditor of the Bulletin, Doctor Cavert, 
says: “The conference cannot be judged by what it 
did to stop war in East Asia or to prevent war be- 
tween Japan and the United States. That was not 
its purpose and it could not have been held if its pur- 
pose had been to deal with matters of governmental 
policy.” 

Its purpose was to clear up misunderstandings 
about the status of Christianity in Japan under the 
new law and to enable friends to worship together. 
All reports agree that the worship of a common Father 
by believers in the same gospel became increasingly 
precious and helpful as the conference went on. 

As to the sections of law requiring Christians to 
worship at Shinto shrines, it was made clear that in 
Japan there are both patriotic shrines and, more tech- 
nically, religious shrines. Only visits to the former 
are obligatory. Obeisance there is akin to reverence 
of Americans at the tomb of Washington or the tomb 
of Lincoln. 

As to the place of non-Japanese in Christian 
work in Japan, it was made clear that they will be 
welcomed for work under the new Japanese church. 

The report that the government had forbidden 
use of the Apostles’ Creed was said to be erroneous. 
That creed is in use in the new church and the various 
branches of the church may use other creeds. The 
spirit of the conference is clearly revealed in the fol- 
lowing message to the churches: 


From the conference of Christians from Japan and 
the United States at Riverside, California, April 25, 
1941, to our fellow Christians in all-lands, Christian 
greetings: 

We have met under the cloud of conflict, destruc- 
tion and fear that darkens the world. With heavy and 
humble hearts we have been constantly aware of the 
sorrow and suffering that afflict men everywhere. We 
have sought forgiveness for our share of responsibility for 
the tragedy of the world and have implored divine light 
and strength that we may know and do the will of 
God. 

We bear witness to you that we have found our 
peace in Christ Jesus “‘who hath broken down the middle 
wall of partition between us.” 

We thank God for the mutual confidence and trust 
which have here been strengthened between the emerg- 
ing Church of Christ in Japan and*the churches in 
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the United States. We look forward to increasing 
strength and insight through our new associations. 

Renewed in faith by our own experience together, 
we express our conviction that if the problems which 
harass the world could be faced in conference by the 
leaders of the nations in the spirit of Christ, there is no 
obstacle that could not be overcome. : 

We have committed ourselves before God to a min- 
istry of love, forbearance and reconciliation with the 
people of all lands. We call upon our fellow Christians 
to join with us in a rededication to God’s will, in con- 
fident trust that the victory will be His and that loyal 
discipleship in Christ is never futile. 

We have solemnly pledged to one another an abid- 
ing comradeship in prayer and earnestly invite our 
brothers and sisters in all lands to join this fellowship. 


* * 


A BOOK THAT LEADS YOUNG FOLKS* 


ORTUNATE is that young person who has a 
K nature lover with some fact and fancy in his 
head to take him walking in the woods, along 
the shore or up the hills. And fortunate also are all the 
young people who have friends intelligent enough to 
encourage them to read Jack Van Coevering’s books. 
“A-Hiking We Will Go’ takes the place of a guide. 
The big thing about such a book is that it shows boys 
and girls how much there is to see almost anywhere 
out of doors if they keep their eyes open. Also it 
tells them what it is that they have found. The mys- 
tery of bird, insect, reptile, fungus, wild flower or 
“lay of the land” is solved. And the word ‘‘marvel- 
lous” is not too strong or emphatic with which to 
characterize the experiences. 

The beautiful full-page illustrations and the little 
pictures all through the book make things clear. Two- 
fifty seems a lot to pay for a young person’s book, but 
it is a profitable educational investment. A Spring 
Hike, A Seashore Hike, A Bird Hike, A Hike in the 
North Woods, A Butterfly Hike, A Winter Hike and 
others reveal the almost infinite possibilities of fun 
and instruction if nature walks can be taken with a 
purpose and under competent leadership. This book 
is not Jack Van Coevering leading in person, but it is 
almost as good. 


*A-Hiking We Will Ge. By Jack Van Ccevering. J.B 
Lippinectt Co.: Philadelphia, London, New York. Price $2.50. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Liberals of today, who are careful not to use the 
word liberal as belonging to themselves exclusively, 
have good authority in William Ellery Channing, “‘who 
refused to have the Unitarian movement called ‘Lib- 
eralism,’ for, said he, ‘that is a word that may be ap- 
plied to men of all opinions.’ ”’ 


Wit sometimes is contemptuous, but true 
humor never. Interest in man a part of it? Yes, and 
knowledge of how fallible we are, perhaps a little pity, 
but more likely understanding and sympathy and a 
clear vision of the funny side of things that oils our 
machinery and makes us go. 


Universalists of the twentieth century are not sec- 
tarians trying to make men accept a theory about the 
future but apostles of brotherhood trying to put good 
will into individuals and institutions alike. 
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‘The. Fatal Policy of Centralization' 
Frank D. Adams 


Address of the president of the Illinois Universalist 
Convention at the annual sessions held in Peoria on 
May 15. 


Y four years as president of this convention, 
about half that time as acting state superin- 
tendent, have led me to certain definite con- 

clusions as to policies and procedures which must be 
adopted and followed if our cause in Illinois is to 
break the stalemate in which it has been held for many 
years. Certain tendencies in the administration of the 
General Convention have confirmed and fortified me 
in these conclusions, particularly the futile gropings of 
the past two years, in which the only clear note has 
been a demand for money, money and more money. 

The policy of increasing centralization, with its 
steady and insistent sapping of local and state re- 
sources, must be halted if our strength, or indeed our 
very existence, is not to be dried up at its source. 
Wittingly or unwittingly, our national leaders have 
been greatly swayed by the current world-wide move- 
ment toward regimentation and government by decree 
from Berlin, Moscow or Boston. This is not only a 
denial and reversion of the democratic principle for 
which the Universalist Church has always stood. 
One might tolerate some modification of that principle 
if it meant increased efficiency and without loss of free- 
dom. But the exact oppositehascometo pass. Local 
parishes and state organizations have been steadily 
weakened, as both initiative and money have been 
drained away to sustain what is in effect a growing 
totalitarian regime. The very genius of our move- 
ment is killed when the shaping of policies and the 
administration thereof are taken out of the hands of 
the people who must support them. With all the 
weaknesses of democracy—and they are many—it is 
the only system and framework within which Uni- 
versalism as an organized movement can hope to 
survive. 

While our sources of strength, both material and 
moral, have thus been sapped away, the overhead 
cost of the national organization has vastly increased. 
The overhead expenses of the General Convention are 
so out of proportion to its resources and revenues that 
our people, if they actually knew the facts, would be 
appalled. If our community funds, the Red Cross, 
or any other eleemosynary institution consumed as 
large a proportion of its income in just keeping the 
machine going as does our General Convention, the 
public would raise a roar that would be heard from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. And rightly so. 

We are spending more on junkets than on all our 
church extension projects put together. We are fast 
becoming a denomination of junketeers. When the 
powers that be can’t think of any other way to spend 
our money, they call in some pastor from a parish 
where he is doing good work in the grass-roots business 
of the ministry, and put him out on the road to do 
more junketing to collect more money to do more 
junketing—and so on ad infinitum! 

If this foolish policy is not halted very soon the 
Universalist Church is on the way out. It can be 
halted the minute our people reclaim and exercise 
their power of democratic control. There is no better 
place to begin than in a state convention, since it is 


close to the sources of our strength and more directly 
representative of our constituency. 

I should like to see Illinois take the lead. 

Already we have weakened ourselves greatly in 
trying—in all sincerity, I agree—to go along with the 
so-called Forward Together Program. What we have 
done would perhaps be justified if that movement 
had proved to be anything more than ‘a fog-bank of 
words in which nearly everybody lost sight of all our 
ancient landmarks. 

A year ago you voted to endorse the action of 
your executive committee in appropriating $5,000 
from our state funds to this movement. To debate 
that action now is futile. The money must be paid, 
and our resources for the next three years or more will 
be strained to do it. I never believed in the wisdom 
of the action, and would have led a hard fight against 
it if I had not been the president of your convention. 
But I would be the last to suggest a repudiation of the 
obligation. You must, however, face the simple fact 
that we have thus dissipated a large sum of money 
which is desperately needed to implement a really 
forward movement right here in our own Illinois. 
But let us not cry over spilled milk. 

To implement! the kind of action which I am 
convinced this convention should take, I submit 
for your consideration the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Collection and allocation of quotas. Urge and as- 
sist every church in Illinois to pay an annual quota 
equal to three per cent of its local budget, estimated 
on the basis now employed by the General Convention; 
and allocate two-thirds of these amounts to the IIli- 
nois State Convention for use within the state, and 
one-third to the General Convention as quota pay- 
ments from the several churches. This policy to 
continue in force until at least $3,000 of the appro- 
priation to the Forward Together Program has been 
replaced. 

2. Aid to churches within the state. Take steps 
immediately looking to the establishment of a preach- 
ing circuit of which Litchfield shall be the pivotal 
point, making such appropriations of money for this 
purpose as the resources of the convention will war- 
rant as part payment of the salary of a minister or for 
superintendency which shall have the project tem- 
porarily in charge.. Also consider as soon as possible 
the strengthening of the work now being done on the 
Hutsonville circuit. 

3. Fellowship promotion. Urge and promote 
more interparish fellowship by setting up at least three 
regional districts, within which the ministers shall 
have frequent pulpit exchanges and with occasional 
joint or union parish meetings for mutual acquaintance 
and inspiration. 

4. J recommend that these projects_be taken up 
and carried forward concurrently, and, if necessary 
to implement them properly, that certain current 
items in our convention budget be eliminated, such 
as financing the ministers’ retreat, the publication of 
the State Messenger, Leader subscriptions to most of 
the libraries now receiving it, and payment of the 
ministers’ expenses to the sessions of the General 
Convention. 
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The Soviet Power 
A Review by S. H. Cross 


The following review of ‘The Soviet Power, the 
Socialist Sixth of the World,” by Hewlett Johnson, Dean 
of Canterbury, published in 1940 by International Pub- 
lishers, New York, was written by Professor Cross be- 
fore the outbreak of hostilities between Germany and 
Russia. His prophecy has been quickly confirmed. 


NY informative book on the Soviet Union is to 
be welcomed, though it might almost seem as if 
the U.S. S. R., after twenty-two years of exist- 

ence, had lasted long enough to permit an appraisal 
by some observer able to balance the good against the 
bad with at least relative objectivity. Unfortunately 
Dean Johnson cannot be classed in this category, nor 
would he wish to be, since he frankly admits, ‘I am 
conscious .... of pointing only to those aspects 
which seem to me to be truly creative and essentially 
good.” Even so, he is not utterly blind to the faults 
of the system he admires, for he adds, ‘‘Injustice and 
unhappiness have not been swept away over-night 
as if by magic. Petty deceits, petty jealousies, and 
petty dishonesties still mar the harmony of life, and 
ugliness has far from disappeared. Russians are not 
paragons of virtue, nor is the Soviet Union yet the 
golden Paradise of the Utopians.”” But Dean John- 
son’s difficulty lies in the fact that he is, if anything, 
too indulgent toward the system he describes, too 
prone to mistake noble intentions for evidence of ac- 
complishment, and too easily beguiled by the Siren 
Song of Soviet statistics. For after nearly a quarter 
of a century a regime may certainly be judged on its 
actual performance as well as on its ultimate goal. 

Dean Johnson’s starting-point is an intense hos- 
tility toward capitalism and all its works, and to 
capitalism he opposes the Soviet Union, ‘‘where co- 
operation replaces competitive chaos and a Plan 
succeeds the riot of disorder,’’ and he adds, “‘the elimi- 
nation of the profit-seeking motive makes room for 
the higher motive of service. The rational organiza- 
tion of production and distribution of wealth welcomes 
science as an ally and transfers the emphasis from 
scarcity to abundance.” 

It is a matter of doubt whether modern capitalism 
at its worst could survive at all if it sought to per- 
petuate itself by the expedients the Soviets have 
applied to putting through their construction pro- 
gram: exploitation of the peasants, forced labor, com- 
pulsory loans (usually deducted from workers’ wages), 
sales taxes, restricted output of consumers’ goods and 
heavy taxes on such consumers’ goods as are pro- 
duced (especially foodstuffs and textiles), decreased 
staple imports, deliberate enforcement of the step-up 
and the stretch-out hallowed as Stakhanovism, dis- 
regard of child-labor legislation, limitations of old- 
age pensions to extract further effort from employable 
laborers within the pension group, and downright 
inflation. If the situation on clothing (including 
shoes) and the ratio of food prices to real wages in 
1938-89 (the last years for which accurate data is 
available) constitute any evidence of a transfer of em- 
phasis from scarcity to abundance, one is tempted to 
wonder what evidence Dean Johnson would accept 
for a shift in the opposite direction. 

One example of Dean Johnson’s simplicity in the 
acceptance ofgSoviet statistics is his handling of the 


population problem. He adopts the official figure of 
170,000,000 for the census of January, 1939, without 
pointing out that this figure is actually a doctored 
one to cover the evidence of the preceding census of 
January, 1937, which had shown a population of 
157,000,000, thus indicating that practically all the 
normal increase which might have been expected since 
1980 had been wiped out by the loss of life during the 
campaign for farm collectivization and by the decline 
in the birth rate as a consequence of intensified female 
labor and the facilities for abortion provided up to 
June, 1936. 

A similar case of loose thinking is provided by 
Dean Johnson’s statement: ‘“The Soviet Union enjoys 
(italics mine) a managed currency, without any ref- 
erence to foreign exchanges. The fluctuations in the 
aggregate amount of Soviet currency have no ob- 
servable effect on prices of commodities or services: 
prices of commodities are fixed. . . . The amount 
of currency in circulation no more affects the price of 
goods than the number of postage stamps in existence 
affects the postage rates.” That Soviet managed 
currency has no reference to foreign exchanges is quite 
right, though not in the sense the author means. 
While the Torgsin stores existed, most Soviet citizens 
had so little confidence in the ruble that they would 
pay thirty rubles and more for an American dollar. 
In fact, I well remember one garrulous coal-miner 
from the Donetz who told me he had $600 buried in a 
tin can under an apple tree on the old farm some- 
where around Kazatin. Late in 1935, when the Torg- 
sins were abolished, a proposal was ventilated for 
stabilizing the ruble at seven American cents, which 
approximated its real purchasing power. But some 
bright souls in the Kremlin urged that foreigners might 
buy out the slender supply of consumers’ goods then 
available (regardless of the fact that, in view of their 
low quality, no one in his right mind would buy any 
article of current use in Russia if he could help it), and 
the ruble was pegged at five to the dollar, or at least 
three times what it was then worth. This fact was 
tacitly recognized by the Soviet authorities, who sub- 
sequently winked at sub rosa trade in cheaper rubles 
by members of foreign missions in Moscow. Even 
with the doubtful blessing of a managed currency, 
while between 1926 and 1937 the average nominal 
wage increased by 300 per cent, the average price of 
food in 1937 was ten times the 1926 price. When 
Dean Johnson speaks of falling prices and rising wages 
as having caused a real advance in the standard of 
living, he is either misled or ignorant, for no adequate 
adjustment of wages to prices has taken place. 

One minor instance of the dean’s fallibility even 
in engineering matters is his explanation that the 
gauge of Soviet railroads is wide because land is cheap, 
which is, of course, utter nonsense. As a matter of 
record, the Leningrad-Tsarskoye Selo railroad, the 
first built in Russia (1887), originally had a gauge of 
1.82 meters because its Austrian promoter, F. A. von 
Gerstner, believed that this gauge made for more 
durable and more efficient locomotives. The Warsaw- 
Vienna line, on the other hand, had normal gauge 
(1.485 meters) from the start. But when Nicholas I 
had in mind the construction of the Leningrad-Moscow 
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line, which was decided upon in 1842, his American 
consultant, Major Whistler, advised a gauge of 1.542 
meters, because the gauge of 1.82 meters on the Tsars- 
koye Selo line had not proved technically satisfactory 
and because the lower gauge promised greater ef- 
ficiency and certain military advantages. Whatever 
the gauge, the Leningrad-Moscow line was the most 
expensive railroad line per mile of any built in Russia 
during the nineteenth century, and the Tsarskoye 
Selo line was eventually altered to a gauge of 1.542 
meters, which became standard for all other Russian 
lines. 

It would be possible to note other characteristic 
technical errors of Dean Johnson’s text to a degree 
far exceeding the compass of an ordinary review. But 
I should like to cite and comment on one paragraph: 
“Nothing shakes the visitor to the Soviet Union more 
forcibly than the absence of fear. The plan removes 
at one stroke many of the most obvious fears. No 
fear for maintenance at the birth of a child cripples 
the Soviet parents. No fear for doctor’s fees, school 
fees, or university fees. No fear of underwork, no fear 
of overwork. No fear of wage reduction in a land 
where none are unemployed.”’ 

The learned dean has evidently never encoun- 
tered a Soviet scholar who was afraid to make an ap- 
pointment with a foreigner, or noted how few and far 
between are the unofficial Russians who would be seen 
dining with him in a public restaurant. No fear? I 
recall the remark of one brilliant professional woman 
who said, “There was a time, Professor, when we 
thought belonging to the Party was our best guarantee 
of safety. Now we think we shall be safer if we stay 
out of it.”’ I also recall having tea one afternoon with 
a Russian family of some note. The nephew of the 
hostess came in somewhat late and was asked how 
things were going. “Pretty well, Auntie,’’ was his 
reply. “The police raided my place last night and 
frightened my landlady’s mother so that she died of 
heart-failure.”” These authentic anecdotes speak for 
themselves. 

As far as maternity aid is concerned, no working 
mother can even get a leave of absence to bear her 
child unless she has worked at least seven months in 
her present place of employment. Maternity leave 
which used to be sixteen weeks is now reduced to nine, 
and maternity benefits have steadily decreased in the 
last twelve years. As to the absence of school and 
university fees, the dean spoke too soon. In the fall 
of last year a scale of fees was introduced which prac- 
tically closes common schools above the seventh 
grade, as well as universities and technical schools, to 
children of families outside the higher income brackets. 
Far from a state of no overwork, there is actually no 
effective limit on overtime, and the execution of the 
successive plans has admittedly been facilitated by de- 
liberate violation of existing regulations on this topic. 
And what is more, either factual reductions of wages 
or an increase in the hours for the standard wage may 
be decreed by any branch of industry at any moment. 
As for unemployment, if we in the United States liq- 
uidated all our competent managing personnel and 
then, after destroying two-thirds of our manufacturing 
equipment, set out not merely to replace it but to 
double it under government management, the chances 
are we should have just as little unemployment as 
there is in Soviet Russia. 

These items demonstrate sufficiently that Dean 
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Johnson either is acquainted but superficially with the 
salient features of Soviet sociology or deliberately 
chooses not to face them. From an economic stand- 
point, his book is on substantially the same level as 
M. Ilin-Marshak’s ‘‘New Russia’s Primer.’ The 
Soviets are ill-served by such romantic apologiae, even 
when motivated by the worthy ideals of a Christian 
Socialist. If any reader questions this statement, let 
him get the undiluted facts from Manya Gordon’s 
“Workers Before and After Lenin’? (New York: Dut- 
ton, 1941), with abundant and accurate citations of 
Soviet technical data, or turn to Bertram D. Wolfe’s 
brilhant summary, “The Silent Soviet Revolution,” 
in the June Harper’s. 

Dean Johnson concludes his book with an epi- 
logue in which he violently criticizes the conduct of 
British diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia. I 
should be the last to deny that British and French dis- 
regard of Litvinov’s efforts in favor of collective se- 
curity or the slaps in the face dealt out to the Soviets 
at Munich and thereafter constitute practically an 
all-time high point of diplomatic ineptitude. On the 
other hand, at the time of the Czechoslovak crisis in 
September, 1938, the French were not disposed to 
fight anybody over anything, and reports regarding 
the efficiency of Soviet military and aerial forces were 
unfavorable. Similarly, in the summer of 1939, the 
British negotiators in Moscow, whatever their rank, 
were hampered by their unwillingness to sell the 
minor Baltic states down the river and by Polish dis- 
inclination to enter into direct engagements with the 
Russians, to allow Russian troops on Polish soil, or to 
risk provoking Germany by allowing the western allies 
to accumulate supplies on Polish territory. In the 
light of what we now know of the efficiency of the 
German military machine, it is improbable that the 
Poles and the Soviets combined could have made a 
much better showing against it than the Poles made 
alone, so that the Germans would eventually have been 
freed for their subsequent operations in the west 
and the democratic allies would very likely have been 
embarrassed by a Russian defeat or diplomatic volte- 
face. 

There is accordingly no guarantee whatever that 
a different British policy toward the Soviets would 
have produced results radically differing from the 
present situation. From the Russian standpoint, the 
present tie-up between the Soviet Union and Germany 
is a logical measure of self-defense. A hostile Ger- 
many could menace Leningrad from the Baltic, cross 
the western frontier from Poland, seize the rich grain 
fields of the Ukraine. But a benevolent Germany, 
needing the assurance of peace on her eastern border, 
was ready to ensure Russian neutrality by giving the 
Soviets a slice of dismembered Poland, restoring 
Bessarabia to Soviet rule, and winking at Soviet acts 
of aggression against the little Baltic states, even 
if these acts were intended to protect Leningrad as 
much against German attack as against any other 
menace. From the Soviet angle, the understanding 
with Germany is a first-class gamble. If Germany 
continues her winning streak and eventually turns 
against Russia, the Soviets have a new buffer strip of 
territory some 200 miles wide in Poland and a much 
better strategic set-up on the Baltic. If Germany 
loses out, the Soviets have their new territories as 
bargaining-points with the victors. 

Yet in the light of Hitler’s covetous prewar state- 
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ments about Russian raw material resources and 
foodstuff production, the Soviet Union can never be 
certain of freedom from attack by a victorious Ger- 
many, any more than the United States can be certain 
that a victorious Germany will not extend its eco- 
nomic tentacles all over the world and seek to secure 
a foothold in the as yet sparsely settled and unde- 
veloped expanses of wealthy Latin-America. Ks- 
pecially since the Nazi occupation of the Balkans is 
Germany an adjacent and immediate menace to the 
Soviets. Hence as long as it is not clear who is going 
to win this war, it cannot be expected that the Rus- 
sians will take any step which might stir up German 
hostility. 

This fact lies at the base of both Anglo-Soviet 
and Soviet-American relations. Neither we nor the 
British should delude ourselves into any romantic 
persuasion that doing nice things for the Soviets is 
going to induce them right away to initiate a program 
of hearty and active military co-operation with either 
the British Empire or ourselves. Indeed, regardless 
of the errors of diplomatic omission and commission 
which Dean Johnson rehearses, it is extremely ques- 
tionable whether any type of British policy could 
have produced such co-operation in any effective 
degree within the last two or three years. There is no 
reason why we should refrain from criticizing or con- 
demning the Soviet Union if it commits some act or 
adopts some policy which infringes on our interests, 
offends our humane instincts, or violates our ethical 
convictions. The Soviets are not going to like us any 
better if we soft-soap them. Any Soviet sympathizer 
like the dean who, without much accurate knowledge, 
has been lost in uncritical admiration of Soviet ac- 
complishments, would do well to remind himself that 
the Soviets have far less respect for him than for the 
middle-class observer who makes no pretense at be- 
ing a Marxist, but approaches their system with an 
open mind, condemning what seems to him wrong 
and honestly commending examples of social or eco- 
nomic progress when he finds them (though in recent 
years they have become discouragingly few). 

On the other hand, even if we cannot walk with 
the dean in pious wonder, a little less emotional hos- 
tility toward the Soviet Union would do no harm. 
Whether we like it or not, the Union is a more or less 
permanent factor in international politics, and the 
social principles under which it lives cannot be wished 
out of existence because they happen to conflict with 
our innate prejudices or our basic theories of public 
or personal life. Whatever we do, the Soviets are 
never going to be our bosom pals. But, the time may 
well come when they will find it to their interest to 
throw their weight in the balance and give the scales 
the final tip against Hitler. If they never do another 
thing for us than this, they will have made a signal 
contribution to the re-establishment of world peace. 
But you cannot push a nation of 160,000,000 people 
out of the world, and common sense should tell us 
that, even if differences of aim and ideology preclude 
any possibility of anything beyond the most coldly- 
calculated and short-lived common action, it would be 
foolhardy to make an inveterate foe out of a nation 
whose limited neutrality is useful as long as it does 
not confer economic invulnerability on the Nazis and 
whose interests, which touch our own at several 
points, may one day be still more closely identified 
with our national advantages. 
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THE WEE MAN 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


NCE a week there comes to work in my garden 
one of the tiniest of little men. He looks like 
the little men one reads about in fairy tales, and 

he is so strong that it is like magic. He came to 
America a long time ago from Ireland, and he has never 
forgotten his Irish home. Nor has he forgotten his 
Irish speech, which sometimes I find as hard to un- 
derstand as he does mine. But we liked each other 
from the moment my friend John the gardener, who 
is Scotch, brought him to the door and said: “I’ve 
brought the wee mon.”’ 

For many, many years the wee man worked on a 
beautiful place in Milton, and the master of the place, 
though stern looking, was so pleased with the wee man 
that one day he said to him: “I’ve been thinking that 
you’ve never been back to Ireland, and I want you 
to go for a vacation. I shall pay your fare there and 
back. Tell me when you want to go, and go you 
shall.” 

The wee man thanked him in a way which I can- 
not imitate, because I am no good at Irish. English- 
men rarely are. And the wee man said he would de- 
cide when to go, 

Months passed, and the wee man said nothing 
about his trip, and at last the master said to him: 
“What about that vacation in Ireland? Have you 
decided when to go?” 

The wee man straightened his little strong back, 
and he replied: “Sure, and I have, sir; and I was 
thinking that, if I was to go, maybe I’d be missing my 
work and the trees here and such like; and, when I 
come to be thinking of it, I thought to myself I’ll not 
be going because I’d stay where I am.” 

The master looked astonished, and then he said: 
“Well, it’s as you wish. If you care to go, it will cost 
you nothing.” 

The wee man smiled, and he said: ‘Sure, you’re 
very kind indeed, sir; but maybe it would cost me 
something. The old folks is dead, and the young folks 
wouldn’t be knowing the likes of me now, so maybe it 
would cost me the picture of the way it was once; may- 
be the small green places is changed, and the way the 
hawthorn trees do be growing is gone too; so I’m think- 
ing I’ll stay right here and keep the old home the way 
I have it.’”’ And then he put his worn hand on his 
heart, and added: ‘‘Safe it is with me here.”’ 

That was all. And the wee man never went back, 
and, so far as I know, he was not given anything in- 
stead of going back. But I think it is a lovely story, 
because I learned from it that the most precious things 
are forever safe within one’s heart, and that is what 
the poem means which says: “And having nothing, 
yet hath all.” 


* * x 


ILLNESS 


In talking with patients, I find that many who have so- 
journed in “‘the pleasant land of counterpane”’ say that for the 
first time they discovered secret depths of their own life- 
stream. 

“After a few days in bed,’’ writes one of them, “time be- 
comes an unimagined luxury. Time to think, time to enjoy, time 
to create, time at last to express the best and deepest part of 
human nature. Illness is one of the great privileges of life; it. 
whispers that man’s destiny is bound up with transcendental 
powers. Illness pares and lops off the outer parts of life and 
leaves one with the essence of it.’’—Dr. Louis E. Bisch. 
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Sixty Years Out of Tufts — 


Lee S. McCollester 


HETHER one plans it or not, with the accumu- 

lation of years one gets a bit more long- 

sighted and even tragic happenings become a 

part of a long view of life, not just tragic finalities or a 

complete destruction of world civilization. We have 

come through many agonies and many ecstasies, and 
we still live and look expectantly ahead. 

Well, about Tufts College. First about Tufts of 
1881, then 1911, and now 1941! In 1941 the class of 
1911 celebrated its thirty years out and 1881 cele- 
brated its sixty years out, and the thirty-year class 
invited me as one of the sixty-year class to be its 
guest. At the thirty-year dinner I sat between The 
New York Times’ Washington correspondent, a rare 
observer of the present-day world confusion, and the 
toastmaster, a New York lawyer who had just come 
from an important Washington conference. He 
introduced the sixty-year grad as “‘Dad,’’ which I am 
proud to be. Thirty and sixty—only this one time 
will one be twice the other. The sixty-year grad 
wonders how he happens to have a son thirty years out 
and called into counsels at the nation’s capital on 
world problems. 

Tufts commencement really began on Thursday 
evening at the “‘Pops”’ concert. 

Friday was the day of the graduating class on the 
Hill. It started with Jackson breakfast at Dean 
Bush’s home, where Mrs. L. Perry Bush graciously 
presided at the coffee urn, properly proud of her two 
famous children, Vannevar Bush and Dean Edith 
Bush. 

At 9.45 President Carmichael, in Goddard Chapel, 
gave an intimate last address to the class—no 
guests or faculty present save ‘Dean Mac,” a 
connecting link with Tufts’ long past. It was a wise 
and forward-looking address that carried a message 
of confidence and affection. At 10.45 the graduates 
assembled for their own exercises. The senior presi- 
dent, Louis H. Gessay, introduced the orators, Wash- 
ington West for Tufts, Ruth E. Clark for Jackson, and 
the poet, A. Flandreau. All parts were of high quality. 
Then came the march to the “‘Memorial Steps” and a 
brief address by Dean Emeritus McCollester. The 
day ended in dinners and dances. 

Saturday was Alumni Day, and the largest crowd 
of old grads tramped the Hill and assembled at the 
dinner in Cousens Gymnasium and filled the bleachers 
to see Tufts beat Harvard in a fourteen-inning game 
at five to four. The reuning classes had their own 
programs for evening dinners. At the big dinner 
portraits were unveiled of Dean Wren, Dean Nash 
and Dr. Dennison. Dr. Louis E. Phaneuf as president 
of the General Alumni was an ideal director of a long 
program, the chief feature of which was the address of 
President Carmichael. He presented facts about the 
year’s work, and announced the receipt of nearly $400,- 
000 to Tufts funds. He spoke of the relation of Tufts 
programs and ideals to the problems of today. The 
address was in the president’s fine style of analysis of 
situations and definite plans for Tufts forward steps 
in progressive education. He laid much emphasis on 
the duties of the alumni to give moral and financial 
support to the programs of the college and to take an 
active part in backing the nation in its efforts to main- 


tain the ideals of the nation. All who heard it felt 
happy in the strong leadership of the president of the 
college, and in the evidences he gave of the educational 
place of Tufts in the progressive movements of Amer- 
ican colleges. 

This year both the baccalaureate sermon and 
graduating exercises were on Sunday—a radical 
change. The baccalaureate service was at eleven 
o’clock and the conferring of degrees in the after- 
noon, with luncheon on the lawn between the two 
events. The day was ideal, the crowd surpassed all 
other years, and all events were of an unusually 
interesting and serious quality. President Car- 
michael preached the sermon. Dr. McCollester and 
Dean Clarence R. Skinner assisted at both this ser- 
vice and the graduating exercises. 

Tufts College is now in reality a university. De- 
grees are now given in medicine, dentistry, engineering, 
education, law and diplomacy, theology, as well as 
in the arts and sciences. The total was nearly six 
hundred. Two speakers represented the under- 
graduate schools, and in the graduate field the speak- 
ers were Vannevar Bush and Jay Pierrepont Moffat. 
Dr. Bush is a graduate of Tufts ’18 and is now presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institute of Washington and 
chairman of the National Defense Research Commit- 
tee. Dr. Moffat is now minister from the United 
States to Canada. Besides these two, honorary de- 
grees were given to: Dean George Miller, Tufts’ 06, 
doctor of letters. Miss Lillian Hellman, master of 
arts. George G. Averill, ’96, doctor of humane 
letters. Jean-Marie Missud, master of arts. Ber- 
tram D. Hulen, 711, doctor of letters. Leason H. 
Adams, doctor of science. William Couden, doctor 
of sacred theology. 

Prof. Marston Balch of the department of English 
acted as master of ceremonies. After all the cere- 
monies were ended, President and Mrs. Carmichael 
held a tea at the president’s residence for the trustees 
and guests of honor. There was a special recognition 
service in Crane Chapel for the graduates of Tufts 
College School of Religion. This was presided over by 
Dean Clarence R. Skinner and a brief address was 
given by the Rev. Arthur W. Olsen, ’380, pastor of the 
Unitarian church of Melrose and chaplain of the 
Massachusetts Senate. 

The final event of the commencement season 
was the senior prom on Monday evening in Cousens 
Gymnasium. This is not only a dance, but it is a 
happy get-together of both the faculty of the college 
and the graduates on the Hill. Over two thousand 
alumni returned for the festivities and there was 
everywhere a spirit of new pride in the Tufts of 
today. 


4k eee 


DEBTORS TO OUR COUNTRY 


Here is one answer to the question in a recent issue, ‘““How 
much do I owe to my country?” 

It was given by Professor Bagley, an Illinois educator, before 
the first World War, as he was speaking to a teachers’ institute in 
Boise, Idaho. In answer to a similar question, he replied: 

“‘All that I am or have, above what I would have been or 
had if I had been born a Hottentot in darkest Africa—all that I 
owe to my country.’’—-Christian Advocate. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM MONTROSE WHERE ONCE OUR 
CONVENTIONS MET 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am in such thorough agreement with the views expressed 
in-your editorial, “Another Kind of Editor Wanted,” that I fear 
I may be accused of being a bit radical on the subject. After 
reading the Leader for nearly twenty-five years, and always the 
editorials, I can say that the paper would lose fifty per cent of 
its value to me if this new kind of editorial policy were adopted. 

I like the editorials in the Leader or any other publication 
that I read because the value of a good editorial is based upon 
sincere, personal convictions and is not diluted and watered 
down by trying to be a composite picture of many minds. It 
sounds too much like some of the platforms drawn up at political 
conventions that say much but really mean little. 

When I hear my pastor, the Rev. John E. Wood, preach, I 
like to feel that I am listening to his views on whatever he chocses 
to talk about. I feel the same way about the editorials in my 
church paper. 

Frankly, I am glad the editor of our Christian Leader isn’t a 
Communist or a humanist, but I would rather he would be either 
than hand me something each week that I might not be sure was 
based upon his own strong convictions. 

Of course, an editor of a denominational paper must be a 
representative of his denomination. And surely the journal he 
edits should reflect as much as possible all shades of opinion 
throughout the denomination. So far as I can see, we have such 
aman as our editor and we have just that kind of paper. So 
what? 

Henry W. Felton. 


Montrose, Pa, 
x Ox 


SUBMIT EDITORIALS TO EACH CONGREGATION? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read Dr. Shepard’s article in the Leader, also your 
reply. Both are most interesting and frank. 

Dr. Shepard wants a committee to pass on editorial policies 
and to make suggestions. Why not submit your editorials to 
the various congregations and allow the members to vote approval 
or the reverse? That would be the true democratic way, and we 
would surely go places. No doubt there would be unanimity on 
any and all questions. 

In the issue of The Christian Century for the same week is an 
article by Oswald Villard on the need of strong editors to analyze 
current trends and write with prophetic insight. He cites such 
outstanding editors as Dana, Reid, Pulitzer, Watterson and 
Medill. Dr. Shepard wants editors who keep their views to them- 
selves and Villard wants them to speak right out. What we 
need, it seems, is great editors who keep their ideas to themselves. 

I gather from the letter of Dr. Shepard and others that you 
are anathema to the pacifists. Do you not know that the way 
to tame a lion is to pat him on the head and say “nice kitty.” He 
will then lick your hand and follow you right into the circus. 
How are we going to return good for evil to a man who signs a 
solemn treaty of nonaggression one day and blows you to pieces at 
four the next morning. Everywhere in Canada one hears this 
statement, “There is a wild animal running loose throughout the 
world. It seems to be our task to tame him. We propose to do 
it at any sacrifice.’ Just why should we expect the other fellow 
to do all the taming? I had thought that Christian people were 
supposed to offer protection for those who are unable to defend 
themselves. I cannot stand by and watch a bully beat a weaker 
person into insensibility. I have very little respect for the man 
who would not offer his help. 

All my life I have been a pacifist in principle. I never had 
but one good fist fight, and I lost that one. Pacifists are making 
a lot of noise for people who are supposed to be so docile. I do 
not believe the majority of our church people are nonresistant in 
practice at this time. I cannot believe that our church people 
are closing their eyes to the present world tragedy. They are 
“righteously indignant,” as they ought to be. I do not believe 


there are five extreme pacifists in my congregation at this time. 
I actually know just one, and this in spite of the fact that I have 
preached pacifism here for seventeen years. I cannot bea pacifist 
at this time. 

This issue is certain to force its ugly form to the front at our 
coming convention. And I’ll bet a dime the pacifists get the 
maddest. It seems rather incongruous for the fire chief to lecture 
his men on fire prevention while the city is burning. 

You are doing all right and do not need any committee to 
pass upon your editorials before they are published. 

; Arthur W. McDavitt. 

Muncie, Ind. 


* * 


WHAT KANSAS SAYS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My Leader of June 21 with the letter from Shepard and your 
editorial answer has just arrived. 

While there are a number of points in your personal convic- 
tions and editorial policy about which I should like to take issue 
when time and circumstances allow, your attitude toward the 
present war is not one of them. Let me offer my hearty support 
of your attitude and my endorsement of your reply to Mr. 
Shepard. 

Donald B. King. 

Junction City, Kan. 


* * 


FROM AN EPISCOPAL RECTOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I see that some of the “saints” are trying to edge you out 
of your chair as editor. For my part, I hope they do not make a 
go of it because I do so much admire your charity and poise and 
good sense, and your willingness to give all sides a hearing in 
these noisy and agitated days. 

But what concerns me most is the new schism, if not actually 
a new sectarianism, now developing in all our churches; a cleav- 
age clear cut and widening on the pacifist and related issues. 
At the moment it is definite and deepening and I regret this sec- 
tarianism as much as any other sort. 


N. 


* * 


AS THE HORNELL HERALD SEES IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I do not happen to be a Universalist, yet I regularly read 
your excellent paper, and I want to take this opportunity to tell 
you how very much it pleased me to digest your front cover 
editorial in the June 21 number. 

Your answer to Dr. Shepard and other critics of your edi- 
torial policy is, I think, one of the finest pieces I have ever read. 
As a fellow editor, even though of a secular paper, I should like 
to assure you that, in my opinion, you have written an editorial 
to which future journalists will point with pride. You have 
stated your case and, in general, the case of all conscientious 
editors, with sincerity and power, and at the same time you have 
maintained your argument on a high plane. 

Roger Winship Stuart. 

Hornell, N. Y. 


* * 


A VETERAN READER ON EDITORS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have known a Universalist paper since the days of the 
Star in the West under the direction of Williamson and Cantwell, 
and throughout the years the editors have succeeded rather well 
in making the paper, whatever its name, the voice of the denom- 
ination. Sometimes the present editor has tried to make it speak 
also for the rather large group of universalists outside the de- 
nomination. Maybe that’s your trouble. Better mind your step 
or the goblins’ll get you if you don’t watch out. 

Would not a dual editorship, with widely differing views on 
some important subjects be like a team without a driver and 
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cause confusion? Would not an editorial board with all members 
having equal authority merely confound such confusion? And if 
the board be headed by one man who makes final decisions, what 
have you more than the present editor-in-chief and his two as- 
sociate editors? 

I.G. 


* * 


NOT FOR A BOARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please count me as one who wholeheartedly approves of your 
stand in the editorial of June 21 as to the editorship of the Leader, 
as well as in that on ‘The Hood and the Bismarck,” in which 
you state so clearly what seems to me the only sensible stand in 
regard to the question that is always before us. When they turn 
the Leader over to a “‘board,’”’ I am through with it. May you 
have the strength and courage to go on with your great work! 

Nelson L. Lobdell. 

Victor, N. Y. 


A PACIFIST WITH VISION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The addresses of Cardinal O’Connell at some of the com- 
munion breakfasts in behalf of peace are impressive, and I pre- 
sume every Christian must have in mind the injunction of St. 
Paul, “‘If it be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at peace with 
all.” But one must not forget that our Lord within a week after 
he said, ‘Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you,” 
turned the grafters out of the Temple. I have wondered how 
many of them were in the crowd that yelled “‘Crucify him!”’ 

It seems to me the real problem before the American people is 
this: Shall we from dread of war refrain from doing what we 
otherwise ought to do? 

One may fairly say that we had something to do with the 
way the last war ended and some responsibility for the election 
of President Wilson and the fourteen points which he empha- 
sized. 

Can we rightly neglect our responsibilities? 

To take a definite example, if Hess had come over with a 
definite proposal of peace which would involve leaving Poland 
in its present condition and recognizing the right of the German 
government to maintain its present attitude towards those who 
had a Jewish grandparent, would we be justified in saying that 
England ought to offer to accept those terms? 

Should we for the sake of peace threaten to withhold sup- 
plies from Britain and devote ourselves wholly to preparing for 
self-defense? 

Or, if our attitude of unrelenting opposition to Nazism would 
help those who are struggling against it, should we show it by 
supplying the means of defense to them? 

Alfred C. Lane. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


THE WAY CANADA DOES IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

American Universalists will be interested to learn that in 
the recent Canadian Victory Loan campaign, North Hatley in 
proportion to its population ranked first among all the cities, 
towns and villages in the Dominion of Canada. With a popula- 
tion of 732 and a quota of $30,000, 160 individuals subscribed 
$117,200. Ten honor pennants, one for having achieved the 
original objective and one for every additional twenty-five per 
cent of the quota which was subscribed, are flying from the flag- 
staff beneath the Union Jack and the Victory Torch banner—and 
this is the only community in the country with so many honor 
pennants! At the rear of the large flagstaff in the memorial 
park (given by an Atlanta, Ga., couple whose only son was killed 
in the United States army in the World War) are two smaller 
flagpoles, one bearing the Union Jack and the other a large 
American flag, the property of the minister. The people of 
North Hatley wanted the Stars and Stripes in the park as a 
token of American solidarity with Britain in the present war. 

The chairman of the successful drive, Postmaster Joseph A. 
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Seguin, is a member of the Universalist church, and another 
member of the committee of seven is also a member. Two other 
committeemen are contributors to the support of the church, one 
of them furnishing all the altar flowers from early spring until 
late fall from his beautiful gardens. Over fifty young men from 
North Hatley are in active military service and the patriotism of 
our citizens has never been questioned. 
Robert Lewis Weis. 
North Hatley, Quebec. 


* * 


CHARACTERISTIC OF DR. EATON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There hangs on the wall of the parlor of the parish house of 
the Universalist church in Palmer, Mass., a picture of its first 
pastor of sixty years ago, the Rev. Charles H. Eaton. His work 
was successful, the church prospered, being aided materially by 
Mrs. Eaton, though frail and in ill-health. He endeared himself 
to the young people, who flocked around him. 

On a Sunday evening there was to be a Sunday school con- 
cert, the first speaker to be a young member of the girls’ class, 
but two or three days before the event she contracted a severe 
cold which confined her to her home. Sunday came and to the 
child’s disappointment it was feared she would not be able to at- 
tend. However, her physician said she might go and that he 
would go along with her. She was bundled up warmly and in a 
closed carriage was driven to the church. 

The minister was delighted with her presence, for was he 
not a frequent visitor at her home? At the appointed time the 
pastor from the platform told the audience who the first speaker 
would be, the circumstances of her coming, and requested silence 
that she might not be embarrassed by the applause. Then he 
went to the vestry and returned with the little speaker, her golden 
curls hanging down her back, her face flushed with excitement. 
He lifted her to the platform, then stepped aside. She advanced 
to its center and in a voice that could be heard in every corner of 
the auditorium recited, without an error, ‘‘Lily Gray,” a very 
long poem. When she had finished, the pastor advanced to the 
edge of the platform, took her in his arms and carried her to the 
vestry, where she was again bundled up warmly and driven home 
in a closed carriage. The next day the good minister called and 
found her well and happy. 

The pastor after a time accepted a call to a large church 
in New York City to the great regret of all, especially the children 
who loved him dearly, and was later honored with the title of 
doctor of divinity. After a year or so Mrs. Eaton died and in 
time he married Miss Pullman of Chicago, who survived him. 

Nearly all those of the generation of long ago have “‘passed 
on,” but the church still stands three doors from my present 
home, the former residence of Dr. Betts, who did great work 
during the five years of his pastorate over fifty years ago. A 
number of pastors have carried on the work begun by Dr. Eaton, 
and Palmer is still on the map and going strong. 

And the young speaker, what has become of her? 
happens to be the wife of the writer of this letter. 


She now 


A.E.F. 
Palmer, Mass. 


DOES IT PAY TO FURNISH THE LEADER TO 
LIBRARIES? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When libraries receive The Christian Leader at expense of 
some church or state convention, people ask, “Does it really 
pay? What good comes of it?” Here is a striking incident. 
When I was minister in Muncie, Ind., our church furnished the 
Leader to the library. One evening a Welsh clergyman of great 
ability, who had held important pastorates in Wales, and was to 
return thither, called and said he had become interested in Uni- 
versalism through reading the Leader which he “‘chanced’’ to pick 
up in the library. Result, many calls, a fine friendship, and his 
return to Wales to “tell them” of our faith. ‘Some seed fell 
on good ground.” 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
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Our Library Desk 


The Ideologies of Religion. By George 
Perrigo Conger. (Round Table Press, 
New York. $2.50.) 


As a ray of light is broken by a prism 
into the colors of the spectrum, so religion, 
the pure white radiance of eternity, re- 
fracted through various historical cul- 
tures and schools of thought, breaks up 
into various ideologies. Dr. Conger, 
formerly a Presbyterian minister, and for 
the last twenty-three years professor of 
philosophy at the University of Minne- 
sota, undertakes an account of these re- 
ligious ideologies, enumerating nine in all. 
Analagous to the infrared and the ultra- 
violet is occultism at one extreme and 
economic nationalism at the other. The 
seven in between are mysticism, super- 
naturalism, idealism, pragmatism, evolu- 
tionism, naturalism, and humanism. Oc- 
casionally Dr. Conger seems quite im- 
pressed by the brilliance of his analogy 
between this list of ideologies and the 
colors of the spectrum. 

The isms are presented in turn, one 
chapter for each, except for supernatural- 
ism, which has four chapters, and for 
idealism, which has two. The method of 
presentation is uniform: first, what the 
particular ism teaches; then standard ob- 
jections to it, followed by replies; in con- 
clusion an appraisal of the ism. We find 
the appraisals interesting. Occultism is 
commended for its readiness to explore 
new horizons; mysticism offers a sense of 
immediacy and confidence in facing the 
whole; supernaturalism, though mostly 
false, keeps in mind the personal quality 
of the deity without which religion would 
probably not survive; idealism indicates 
significant relationships between world 
and mind; pragmatism is a method all use, 
but a mere method should not be magnified 
into a metaphysics; evolutionism saves us 
from stagnation and keeps before us the 
difference between levels of existence; 
naturalism teaches the wonder of the 
universe around us, and within it the 
source of religion is to be sought; humanism 
makes us impatient with superstition and 
teaches devotion to human welfare; na- 
tionalism, in its intense forms, provides 
examples of structural ethics. 

The concluding chapter is entitled “The 
Source and Object of Religion.’”” Here we 
have Conger’s constructive contribution 
to the philosophy of religion. It is based 
on his “epitomization hypothesis,’ ac- 
cording to which man is an epitome of the 
universe, and on the “horizon principles” 
fundamental to our thinking processes. 
It is said by some that God is a human 
“projection” and that man sets forth this 
projection of himself as the Object of wor- 
ship. But according to the epitomization 
hypothesis, man is himself an epitomization 
of the universe. In man the universal 
light finds its focus; this light man trans- 
mits as a lens, so God is not merely man’s 
projection. The nature of the Object of 


worship is dealt with in a penetrating” 


manner, and it is finally asserted that God 


can be found “‘in and through those major 
historical-social-cultural groups and move- 
ments which we know as the religions of 
the world.’”’ ‘Each of these great groups, 
in its own land and times, is among the 
epitomizations of the universe.” 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


Think On These Things. With a fore- 
word by Frederick M. Eliot. (Beacon 
Press. Cloth, 50 cents, paper, 25 cents.) 


No greater commendation could be 
made of this little anthology for men in 
service than to say it reminds of “Great 
Companions,” a Beacon best seller (as it 
is hoped this book will be.) The readings 
are of the same general type—positive, 
inspiring, intellectually worthy, devo- 
tional. And like ‘‘Great Companions” the 
book may be slipped into a pocket or knap- 
sack and used profitably at any moment’s 
leisure. 

Fourteen short divisions bear such sug- 
gestive titles as “Living Creatively,” 
“The Free Man,” ‘‘Sources of Strength,” 
“Things that Cannot Be Shaken,” 
“Towards Democracy,” and “The King- 
dom Is within You.’ Several pages of 
splendid prayers bring the book to a con- 
clusion. A few unusual sentence prayers 
are included, such as, ‘‘O God, thy sea is so 
great, and my boat is so small.” 

There is no question concerning the 
purpose of the book. It is for men in 
camp or on the march. The appearance 
of the book, simple, khaki-colored, stoutly 
bound, bespeaks this. But anyone would 
prize it. The pages for notes and the 
strong cellophane envelope are practical 
for anyone who reads as he runs. 

No finer gift could be sent by a church, 
minister, parent or sweetheart to a soldier 
or sailor. Let us hope that one of its uses 
will not be stopping bullets—as Testaments 
sometimes do. Let us believe that its 
perusal by a mighty host might be one 
avenue for stopping bombs and bullets 
before they start. 

Harmon M. Gehr. 


* * 


The Code of Christ. By Gerald Heard. 
(Harper and Brothers, New York, 1941. 
$1.50.) 


For an invigorating workout in mental 
and spiritual gymnastics read Heard’s 
“Code of Christ,’ companion book to ‘‘The 
Creed of Christ.’’ According to Heard 
Christ’s code is succinctly and completely 
stated in the Beatitudes, those six rules of 
conduct, each with its special reward. 
This spiritual ladder of six rungs toward 
pure happiness is divided into three areas, 
purgation, proficiency and_ perfection. 
On the bottom rung, heading upward, are 
the poor in spirit, those who have purged 
themselves of all ego. Only by self- 
naughting is Heaven found. Immediately 
the soul is cleared for God it enters into a 
training period wherein a true diagnosis 
of the world’s evil brings sorrow, not of 
sad lethargy but of redemptive compas- 
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sion and comfort. Following this deep 
insight the way of training progresses: a 
man becomes meek, trained by God, and 
sharply hungry after ‘“‘Right-wise-ness,’’ so 
that his only will is to find God and be 
filled. Having become proficient the 
“‘blessed’’ one now enters into perfection, 
first giving forth and receiving divine 
mercy, secondly, becoming a new creature, 
peacemaker and child of God, and finally 
arriving at eternity. “Blessed are the 
single hearted’’ for, understanding all, 
“they shall see God.” 

Thus Heard gives a learned and sophis- 
ticated review of the biography of a suc- 
cessful soul. There have been such souls, 
he assures us, and that there shall be again 
is the aim of evolution, the answer to 
Life’s riddle. So the Beatitudes have be- 
come a complete system of ethics. The 
reader, however, cannot escape the sus- 
picion that the Beatitudes are not so much 
a statement of the code of the simple- 
hearted Jesus as a springboard into ra- 
tional mysticism in which Buddha is some- 
times a shade more prominent than Christ. 
The author’s style is swift, hard-hitting 
and colorful though a little heavy with 
mixed metaphors and interrupting, though 
brilliant, excursions from the point. On 
the whole “‘The Code of Christ”’ is provoca- 
tively good thinking and good reading. 

Elsie Oakes Barber. 
* * 


Animal Babies. By Alice Day Pratt. 
(Beacon Press. $1.50.) 


To the present reviewer this is one of 
the most interesting, challenging, and sug- 
gestive volumes which has as yet ap- 
peared in the new series of church school 
books of the Beacon Press. It is also one 
which necessitates our careful selection of 
those who are to teach from it. With 
books of the caliber of those in the Beacon 
Series we have a great opportunity to offer 
religious education worthy of the name of 
religion in our church schools. But these 
same books in the hands of ignorant but 
well-meaning teachers, or sentimental 
souls who ‘‘just love children,” or high- 
school girls who are interested, eager but 
incapable, will do so much harm that we 
might better not use them at all. 

‘‘Animal Babies’? can serve many pur- 
poses. It can give children, as Mrs. Fahs 
points out in the introduction, a ‘“‘deep 
basis for their relatedness to all living 
creatures.’’ It can show them the ‘‘mystery 
of life . . . . in the newly-born.”’ And it 
can help to solve the problems of sex edu- 
cation arising from children’s curiosity 
concerning the “‘secret of their own births.” 
These things are important, and without 
them a firm basis for true religious living 
can scarcely be built. Where curiosity 
exists it must be answered honestly and 
immediately, and books such as this will 
do much to help in the solution of the 
problem. 

Moreover, the stories are interesting, 
and they are written with a cadence which 
makes some of the passages really things 
of beauty. Two values stood out in my 
mind as I finished the story. One was the 
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thread woven into it so carefully of the 
care of the animals by their mothers, and 
the care of the animal mothers by their 
masters—a growing sense of love for all 
living things. The other thing was the 
growth shown throughout the volume. 
The animals are born with certain things 
that they know by instinct, but there are 
other things which they can learn. And 
as we go on through the stories we watch 
the different creatures learning, each ac- 
cording to his own capacity. This is an 
important thing to teach, and it raises the 
level of the stories to a high degree. Nor 
is the book confined to just one or two kinds 
of animals. We see the birth of baby kit- 
tens, we see Flash the pony sent off to live 
for a while with the stallion that is to be 
the father of her colt, and with the chil- 
dren we wait eagerly for the arrival of that 
colt. We are introduced to the heifers that 
are bought so that when their calves ar- 
rive there will be the start of a herd and 
milk for the children, and we meet the 
bull who was the father of the calves. We 
watch the eggs of the chickens in the in- 
cubator, and we even see the undeveloped 
embryo in one of the eggs which is ac- 
cidently broken in turning it over. All 
these things are told simply and naturally, 
not “dragged in’ but a part of the story. 

I can find but one fault with the book— 
the sudden transition which confused me 
for a few minutes toward the end, where 
from stories that were happening we turn 
to stories of creatures that were not there 
on the farm with the children. If these 
had been scattered through the book they 
would have fitted in more naturally, and 
would have “‘filled in’ the periods between 
the stories a little. Occasionally things 
happen a little too fast, even for life on a 
farm, where something is going on all 
the time. 

The illustrations by Kurt Wiese are as 
excellent as the story, and the whole book 
is attractive and valuable. 

It is to be hoped that this will be fol- 
lowed by something which will carry 
the story on from these beginnings of 
animal life to the beginnings of human 
life. Although no hint is given that such 
is the plan, it would be of real value if a 
course such as this could be followed by 
one which naturally carries the story on 
into the realm of human life. And the 
human baby learning and growing and 
slowly advancing in the things he can do 
and can learn could complete the story 
so excellently begun. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 


* * 


Current Religious Thought. By Charles 
S. Macfarland. (Revell. $1.50.) 


Though called a “‘digest,”’ it is more like 
a bird’s-eye view of the vast landscape of 
present-day religious thought. Dr. Mac- 
farland as a reader and reviewer of current 
religious works finds that, “‘happily, fol- 
lowing a decline, the production of books 
on religion is assuming an almost bewilder- 
ing amplitude.” And out of this great 
mass the author has selected forty-five 
volumes which he considers worthy of 


comment. They are grouped under these 
headings: Contemporary Theology, Cur- 
rent Religious Philosophy and Ethics, The 
Exhaustless Study of Jesus, The Church 
and the Kingdom, Re-examinations of the 
Social Gospel, Psychology and Religion, 
Personal Religion, Christianity and Crisis- 
God or Caesar. Men whose writings 
pass under review include the Continental 
theologians, like Barth and Brunner; evan- 
gelists of the Kingdom like Stanley Jones; 
neo-Thomists; Modern Catholics; expo- 
nents of the social gospel; some of the most 
helpful writers on personal religion; Bon- 
nell, May and Waterhouse in the field of 
psychology and religion. 

When I was a student in Tufts College 
School of Religion, Professor Ratcliff di- 
rected a group of us in making a survey of 
all the leading courses which might be 
used in church school teaching. It was a 
valuable piece of work. In ‘‘Current Re- 
ligious Thought,’”’ Dr. Macfarland has ac- 
complished much the same thing for all 
who wish to use some discrimination in 
their reading. 

In the closing chapter, the author makes 
some statements which I cannot forbear 
quoting: 

“Truth is many-sided. Unfortunate is 
the pastor, especially if he be young, who 
gives himself over to a school or a system of 
religious thought. As the writer once, 
with temerity, admonished John Mackay, 
unhappy is the theological seminary that 
permits itself to be labeled. . . . One may 
venture to say that from these forty-five 
volumes one could compose a synthesis 
and employ all of them in its making. If 
the writer might make a suggestion to our 
schools of theology, it would be that they 
have as many chairs of discrimination in 
each as there are professors, to which might 
be added a professor of books. 

“This much might be said with no little 
confidence, as the writer reaches his 
seventy-fifth milestone: at no time during 
his ministry of over fifty years has there 
been more earnest and sustained thinking 
than today. And for the most part, even 
when its utterance is most searching and 
severe, it is in a spirit of love and faith.” 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


* * 


The New ‘‘Common Sense.’ By William 
Fletcher Russell. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


“The New ‘Common Sense,’”’ by William 
Fletcher Russell, is characterized briefly 
as ‘‘a call to all believers in America, an 
inspiration to action on behalf of one’s 
ideals and all America has stood for since 
the day when Thomas Paine in ‘Common 
Sense’ told the men of 1776 that they 
could not collaborate with despotism and 
that a break was needed.” 

More specifically, it is a call to war against 
‘Sonorant peoples and against people who, 
if not ignorant, at least have been educated 
for slavery.’’ Dr. Russell holds that ‘“‘so 
long as ignorance rules any part of the 
world and there are men who willingly 
choose to be slaves, this battle will need 
to be fought. It will recur es a problem 
for each rising generation. Each genera- 
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tion will have to fight it over again. This 
is what we mean when we say that the 
torch of liberty needs loving care. Like 
the marines we must always be prepared. 
Like the marines, each of us must be ready 
to do his part.” 

The author devotes a goodly portion of 

his book to a review of the development of 
democracy, the unfolding of the demo- 
cratic concept from the time of Locke till 
now, emphasizing in particular the ever- 
recurring battles against despotism, and 
the need of being on guard against despot- 
ism. 
In a chapter titled ‘‘Thy Neighbor as 
Thyself,” Dr. Russell reviews the begin- 
nings of ‘“‘the new attitude toward man’’ 
as expressed in the life of the Jewish people, 
finding its crystallization in the life and 
gospel of Jesus. “Here (the Christian 
gospel) is found the doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, 
and hence the sacredness of human per- 
sonality.” 

“In about the same length of time that 
has elapsed since the Pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock, Christianity became the 
official religion of the Roman Empire.” 
Thus giving witness to the rapid spread of 
the Christian gospel throughout the 
civilized world, Dr. Russell fails to note 
the method by which this phenomenal 
spread of an idea was accomplished. It 
was certainly not the method of violent 
warfare against the despots, “against ig- 
norant peoples and against people who, if 
not ignorant, at least have been educated 
for slavery.” It was attained through the 
patient exercising of good will, the coura- 
geous martyrdom of men and women 
who believed so intensely in the sacredness 
of human personality that they would 
willingly die rather than kill their fellow 
men. 

As soon as Christianity became the 
“official’”’ religion of the Roman Empire, 
it became perverted to the demands of im- 
perialism, became the tool of despots and 
took on the nature of despotism, seeking 
to preserve and extend its temporal power 
by means of terror, means that found their 
most complete expression in the period of 
the Inquisition. 

Dr. Russell discusses in a number of 
chapters the nature of democracy, its 
emphasis upon the value of the individual, 
upon equality, fraternity, the pursuit of 
happiness, etc. 

His discussion loses its cogency, how- 
ever, when he insists upon thinking of it in 
terms of modern nationalism. Quoting 
Lord Baldwin’s statement, ‘‘Democracy 
must be defended from without, and 
equally it may have to be defended from 
within. And it may well be that you will 
have to save democracy from itself,’ the 
author insists that “if democracy cannot 
protect itself against the enemy without, 
it is swallowed up and disappears.”’ 

Certainly the only salvation of democ- 
racy lies in wniversalizing it, not in na- 
tionalizing it and perverting it to the pres- 
ervation of nation-state power, or even to 

(Continued on page 566) 
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PRAYER FOR ONE ATTENDING AN 
INSTITUTE 


Suggested for Private Worship 


Lord of all life, before I can teach, I 
know now, in deep humility of spirit, that 
I must learn. 

So, I turn to Thee asking that Thou wilt 
help me become a learner. 

Before I go forth to guide, let me be 
guided. 

Ere I would speak, enrich me through 
being willing to listen. 

Let me sit at the feet of the wise and 
good souls of the ages. 

Open my heart to the message of great 
books. 

Keep me alert to what is spoken through 
little children—and in the faces of those 
who have grown old with graciousness and 
power. 

Stir my dull heart to an awakening of 
the glory and meaning of these days spent 
in joyous fellowship with others who also 
learn and grow. 

Teach me, yea, teach me here, O God, 
the meaning of the Ancient Record that if 
any man lack wisdom he need but turn his 
open heart to Thee. 

In the name of him who prepared to 
teach in the lonely hours of learning, in the 
mountains before the break of day. Amen. 

1a feed al. 
* * 
SUNDAY AT RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
FERRY BEACH, MAINE 


It is altogether fitting that Sunday’s 
program at the Religious Education In- 
stitute should begin with church school. 
Following a brief service of worship in 
Rowland Hall, the group will divide for 
class sessions, the young people being 
led by Mrs. Dorothy T. Spoerl, the adults 
by Prof. Alfred S. Cole, both institute 
instructors. 

At the 11 o’clock service in the grove, 
the dean cf the institute, Rev. Max A. 
Kapp, will preach. A special feature of 
this year’s Sunday program-is the after- 
noon hour, 4.30-5.30, in charge of Miss 
Bessie L. Doherty of the Boston Public 
Library. Miss Doherty will tell some- 
thing of the place of stories in the church’s 
educational program and, in addition, 
she will tell two or three stories suitable 
for different age groups. This period will 
be held in the grove and promises to be a 
delightful one for all who share in it. 

Following supper the two discussion 
groups meeting throughout the week will 
hold their first session. The adults will 
begin a series of Adventures in Under- 
standing, each discussion to be led by a 
faculty member. The young people in 
the grove, under the leadership of Rev. 
Emerson §. Schwenk, will consider Foun- 
dations for Spiritual Learning. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp will be in charge of 
the evening program in Rowland Hall. 
Hymn slides will be shown for singing. 


Also, Mr. Kapp will tell something of the 
spiritual meaning of Negro Spirituals and a 
few of the better known ones will be sung. 
As usual the day will end with a friendship 
circle on the beach. 

The G.S.S.A., under whose auspices the 
institute is held, invites all who are inter- 
ested to spend all or a portion of Sunday at 
Ferry Beach. Individuals or groups from 
churches within traveling distance will be 
heartily welcomed. 

* * 


FORWARD TOGETHER IN OHIO 


116th State Convention at 
Woodstock, June 22-25 


Running through the convention ses- 
sions was the question: How can the church 
plan for a forward together program? “A 
New Program” was the subject of the 
opening address by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott 
of Dayton. He stressed the great need 
for rethinking the total educational pro- 
gram of the church in the community and 
of the Universalist churches in the state 
of Ohio. He urged that each church devote 
some time to the study of the Church 
Program Manual, so that trustees, com- 
mittee members, lay people and minister 
may prepare a unified plan for meeting the 
needs of each group. 

During the convention representatives 
from the G.S.S. A., A. U. W., and Youth 
Department spoke on how all must work 
together to develop leaders, carry on pro- 
grams and effectively help people. Rev. 
Donald K. Evans of Chicago, IIl., spoke to 
the laymen, emphasizing the importance of 
a united and intelligent support of the 
Forward Together movement on their 
part. In addition to separate sessions of 
each department, there were general and 
joint discussions, illustrating how the prob- 
lems of each group are the concern of all. 

The Church School. Association pre- 
sented a report of service to the church 
schools of the state through goals, corre- 
spondence and visits. While most of the 
schools are not large, some have taken ad- 
vantage of that fact to develop freely the 
more personalized and experimental pro- 
gram which a small school makes possible. 
Two institutes—Shakamak and Buckeye 
—afford leadership education for teachers 
and young people. 

Among the recommendations passed in 
their meeting were that all churches plan 
for a fitting observance of the John Murray 
bicentennial, that delegates to Shakamak 
carry on leadership classes in their local 
churches, that peace education be stressed 
this year. Two outstanding reeommenda- 
tions, later adopted by the General Con- 
vention, are calculated for progress and 
growth: (1) That all churches read and 
study the Church Program Manual and 
the Helper, ‘Your Church and You.” 
(2) That a general field worker be employed 


_to work with the churches and in neglected 


areas. 
The state board has every reason to be 


encouraged by the convention meetings 
as it faces a new year of service in the cause 
of religious education in Ohio. 

M. W. 


* * 


MORE NEWS ABOUT THE 
LAKE GENEVA INSTITUTE 


Over 300 were registered at the Lake 
Geneva Summer Assembly at Lake Gen- 
eva, Wis., for the week of June 15 to 23. 
Four institutes, Religious Education, Y. P. 
R. U., Women’s Alliance and Laymen’s 
League, comprised the week’s program. 
There were 19 Universalists in attend- 
ance. 

Members of the assembly came from 
churches as widely separated as Omaha 
and Lincoln, Neb., and Lawrence, Kan., in 
the west, to Cleveland and Marietta in 
the east, Louisville, Memphis and St. 
Louis in the south, and Duluth, Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paulin the north. Universalists 
were from Cleveland and Detroit, Peoria, 
Joliet and Avon, Ill. 


* * 


YES, UNIVERSALISTS BELIEVE IN 
INSTITUTES 


Mrs. Ruth R. Saurman, director of 
church school activities in the Church of 
the Restoration, Philadelphia, plans to at- 
tend the Murray Grove Institute July 27- 
Aug. 3. Reading, Pa., also reports its in- 
tention of sending one of its church school 
teachers to this institute. 

New York state will be represented at 
the Religious Education Institute at Ferry 
Beach, Maine, by three delegates from 
Oneonta and two from Syracuse. Several 
Massachusetts churches have made reser- 
vations for their delegates. 

* ok 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


‘“‘We enjoy and profit by the suggestions 
sent regularly to the church school super- 
intendents as well as the church school 
page in the Leader,” writes the superin- 
tendent of a Unitarian-Universalist church 
in Massachusetts. To which she adds: 
“We hope to attend some of the meetings 
at Tufts College this fall.” 


It is always a pleasure to welcome to the 
G. S. S. A. office church school workers 
from a distance. This was especially true 
recently when Miss Ruth Gay, in Boston 
for her brother’s graduation at Tufts, paid 
us a visit. Miss Gay is a teacher in the 
publie schools of Norwalk, Ohio, and is 
also superintendent of the Universalist 
church school there. 


Received recently was a letter from the 
superintendent of a Unitarian church 
school in Texas, who, by request, is on the 
regular G. S. S. A. mailing list. In addi- 
tion to a generous check for this service 
was her hearty word of appreciation for 
the help which she receives every month 
from the general suggestions, the worship 
services, etc. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Death of James H. Morgan, President of 


Connecticut Universalist Convention 


James H. Morgan of Hartford, Conn., 
died on June 30. He was senior deacon 
of our Hartford church, and had completed 
his third year as president of the Connecti- 
cut Universalist Convention. He was a 
lifelong Universalist and rendered most 
faithful, intelligent service. 

Mr. Morgan was vice-president and 
secretary of the Edwin Taylor Lumber 
Company, Hartford, and, in recognition 
of his 50 years of service with the company, 
he and Mrs. Morgan recently had been 
sent to Florida at the company’s expense. 
He was also a trustee of the Mechanics 
Savings Bank. 

A native of Springfield, Mass., Mr. 
Morgan was educated in the Hartford 
schools, He was a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War and was past commander 
of Charles L. Burdette Camp, United 
Spanish War Veterans. He also belonged 
to St. John’s Lodge, A. F. & A. M., and 
was a 32nd degree Mason and Shriner. 

Mr. Morgan was a member of the Ro- 
tary Club and served as a director of the 
Hartford Automobile Club. He was the 
oldest president of the City Club, which 
honored him at the club’s 25th anniver- 
sary in 1938. 

The funeral service was held July 2 and 
was conducted by his pastor, Dr. Stanley 
Manning. Burial was in Fairview Ceme- 
tery, West Hartford. 

Dr. Harry Adams Hersey writes of 
him: 

“In the death of James H. Morgan the 
Hartford church has lost an outstanding 
and devoted layman, the state convention 
its honored and beloved president, and the 
denomination a layman always interested 
in everything which tended to promote the 


welfare of the church he loved and served. 
We who have known him realize how great 
is our loss. 

“Not long ago he said to me: ‘The real 
reason I am in the Hartford church today 
is because my dear mother loved it and 
dragged me to it and made me go to Sun- 
day school. And now I look back on those 
days and know how wise she was, and I 
would love that church and serve it out of 
grateful memory to my mother, if I did not 
love it, as I do, myself.’ 

“James Morgan was a trained executive 
who brought his training to bear upon the 
conduct of convention business. As chair- 
man of the finance committee of the con- 
vention his experience and judgment 
proved invaluable. Largely because of 
them our convention came through the 
lean years with but small shrinkage in value 
of the properties he had helped to acquire 
through careful investment. 

“The generous support by the conven- 
tion of denominational organizations and 
interests, the loyalty, through annual sub- 
scriptions to certain worthy causes, had his 
hearty approval. In particular did he 
evaluate and advocate the sending of 
young people, at state expense, to insti- 
tutes of religious education and to the 
Y. P. C. U. national conventions. Realiz- 
ing what the church had done for him in 
youth, and keeping abreast of the larger 
opportunities it offers youth today, James 
Morgan was convinced that the wisest of 
all investments is in young people who are 
interested in the church and eager to train 
for more effective service. 

“These are some of the characteristics of 
a man whose delight was in the law of the 
Lord.” 


DR. ETZ ARRIVES 
AT MEDFORD 


Dr. Roger F. Etz began his ministry at 
the Medford Square (Mass.) church on 
Sunday, June 22, when he preached on 
“Church Fellowship.” His former parish- 
ioners at Charlestown were in the large 
congregation. The young people’s choir 
presented a musical program directed by 
Mrs. May Black Wells, organist. Solo- 
ists were Miss Doris Mackernan and Mrs. 
Anna Shay. 

A reception was held for the Etz family 
on Wednesday evening, June 25. The 
board of trustees acted as ushers. Miss 
Bernice F. Cunningham, chairman, led the 
way into the church auditorium with Dr. 
Etz, followed by Mrs. Etz with John R. 
Bowman, Dorothy Etz with Raymond M. 
Silva, Jack Etz with Carl Seaburg, Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons with Frank A. Patridge, 


Dean Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts Col- 
lege, Dr. Robert Cummins and Rev. Rob- 
ert Dale Richardson, pastor of the Med- 
ford Unitarian church and president of the 
Medford Ministers’ Association, with Mrs. 
Lawrence Asplind of the Medford Uni- 
versalist Women’s Society. 

The various organizations brought greet- 
ings, to which Dr. Etz, Mrs. Etz, Dorothy 
and Jack responded. Then followed a 
musical program presented by Mrs. Wells. 
Mrs. Helena Sibley was the violinist and 
the Misses Virginia Bowman and Doris 
Mackernan the soloists. Following the 
program the ushers escorted the guests to 
the vestry, where a reception line com- 
posed of the Etz family, Miss Cunningham 
and Rey. R. D. Richardson was formed. 

A collation was prepared by committees 
of the Women’s Society and served by the 
young people. Baskets of flowers were 


distributed to the sick and shut-ins after 
the reception. 

Dr. Etz has announced a summer sched- 
ule for the church. Beginning Sunday, 
July 6, services will be held each Sunday 
in July from 10 to 11 a.m. Participation 
in union services with other churches near 
Medford Square is planned for August. 


JOHN MURRAY 
PREACHING MISSION 

A special service will be held at Win- 
chester, N. H., on Sunday, July 20. It 
was at Winchester that the Universalist 
creed was adopted in 1803, and so the 
place has great historical significance. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton, minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, will 
preach the sermon at 10.45. After the 
service there will be a picnic lunch, 
the ladies of Winchester furnishing the 
coffee. After lunch all will journey to 
Richmond, where a brief service will be 
held at the birthplace of Rev. Hosea Bal- 
lou. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
who may wish to attend. 


LIVERMORE, MAINE, 
CHURCH RECEIVES BEQUEST 

By the will of Mrs. Beulah M. Peirce 
of Somerville, Mass., the Second Univer- 
salist Church of Livermore, Maine, re- 
ceives $500. Mrs. Peirce owned a home in 
Livermore and spent her summers there. 


Cc. L. ARRINGTON 
ACCEPTS CALL 

Rev. C. L. Arrington of Waterloo, Iowa, 
has accepted a call to Stoughton and Muk- 
wonago, Wis., to begin Sept. 1. 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
OF THE AIR 

All church schools in Connecticut, and 
all within the field of station WICC, 
Bridgeport, are to be served this summer 
by a church school of the air, Sundays, 
10 to 10.15a.m. ‘A children’s program— 
for children—by children” is announced. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester A. Polsey, of 
Medford, Mass., their son Winthrop and 
daughter Virginia have taken Tower Cot- 
tage for July. Rev. and Mrs. George C. 
Boorn and family will occupy the Headley 
cottage back of Rowland Hall during July. 

Ferry Beach boys known to be in the 
army include Donald Brookes of Need- 
ham, Mass., Company K., 181st Regi- 
ment, Camp Edwards, Mass., Vaughan 
Alexander of Stamford, Conn., Post Ex- 
change, Fort Banks, Winthrop, Mass., and 
Herman Cowan of Pittsfield, Maine, Camp 
Blanding, Fla. Mr. Brookes was visited by 
Secretary Needham and Virginia Dunlap 
June 24, 

The shelter frame of the Outlook is be- 
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ing rebuilt by the crew under the direction 
of Dr. Etz and George Thurber, the fore- 
man. 

The road leading out of Saco to Camp 
Ellis and Ferry Beach has been marked by 
the Maine highway department as Route 9. 
Persons traveling by trains or buses should 
get off at Old Orchard Beach, not Bidde- 
ford or Saco. 

The Seth Thomas clock in the Quillen 
parlor, a memorial to Annette R. Lincoln, 
was installed by Mr. Lincoln June 28. 

Herbert O. Lewis, chairman of the Lay- 
men’s Council of Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, announces 
an address by Sterling L. Williams of 
Belmont, Mass., prominent Congregational 
layman, on ‘‘The Price We Pay” at Row- 
land Hall Saturday evening, Aug. 2, during 
the annual Laymen’s Conference. 

Two weeks before the Youth Institute 
and Institute of Religious Education nearly 
all accommodations had been reserved. 
Nor are many rooms now available for the 
Institute of Churchmanship. 

The patriotic picture on front of The 
Ferry Beacher was taken by Virginia Dun- 
lap, not by Fred Lincoln as announced 
last week. Miss Dunlap also took the boat 
picture. Ferry Beachers are reminded 
that the association would appreciate re- 
ceiving interesting snapshots taken during 
the season. 

Dr. K. Augusta Sutton of Danbury, 
Conn., will be at the beach most of the 
summer working on the projected history 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association. 

Sunday services are held, weather per- 
mitting, in the open-air chapel in the pine 
grove at 1l a.m.d.s. t., and, if not, at 
Rowland Hall or the Quillen. Universalist 
families are cordially invited to make 
Ferry Beach their Sunday headquarters, 
attending the service and picnicking in the 
grove or on the beach. Ifa chicken dinner 
at the Quillen (75 cents) is desired reserva- 
tions must be made by Saturday morning. 
Parking is not allowed on the camp ground. 
Someone in each picnic party should regis- 
ter at the Quillen. 

The Ferry Beacher, booklet describing the 
institute programs, accommodations, rates, 
etc., will be mailed by the secretary on ap- 
plication to him at the Quillen. 


MURRAY GROVE SEASON 


The season at Murray Grove will be 
from July 26 to Sept. 1. 

Rates (board and room included) begin 
at $12.50 per week (two in a room) up to 
$19 per week single room. Week-end 
rates (Saturday supper, night’s lodging, 
Sunday breakfast and Sunday dinner) are 
$3 single, $2.50 double. Extra special 
rates for Labor Day week end. 

For reservations write Dr. G. Wilmer 
Suplee, 3216 No. 17th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 26 address Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

Some dates to remember: July 26, 
opening. July 27-Aug. 3, Institute. 
Aug: 16, annual meeting 3 p.m. Aug. 16, 
birthday party. Aug. 22-23, fair. 

Murray Grove is located on U. S. high- 


way 9, the main route between New York 
City and Atlantie City, eight miles south 
of Tom’s River, N. J. 


MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 
JULY 27 TO AUG. 3 

Two courses of particular interest to 
women will be given by Mrs. Edgar R. 
Walker. ‘Program Building for Women”’ 
will have many ideas for groups working 
under the enlarged plan of women’s work, 
as well as material for the older type of 
organization. ‘‘Successful Practices in 
Women’s Activities’ will be on the order 
of a laboratory course in techniques. 

The course on “World Affairs” given by 
Rev. Harmon M. Gehr will use the study 
books ‘‘Christian Roots of Democracy in 
America” and ‘The Christian Impera- 
tive’”’ as background for discussion of ways 
to reach a lasting world peace. 

“History of the Universalist Church” 
is the course to be given by Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker. 

Courses for young people and church 
school teachers will be offered. Rev. 
Douglas Frazier, director of youth of the 
Universalist Church, will teach ‘Program 
Building for Youth,”’ a practical course for 
organization members. He will also teach 
“Religious and Social Problems of Youth,” 
a personal course in the problems of youth. 

Miss Alice Harrison, director of religious 
education in our church at Lynn, Mass., 
will give the church school courses, ““How 
to Teach in the Church School” and ‘‘Ma- 
terials and Methods for the Church 
School.” 

Rev. Edgar R. Walker is dean of the 
institute. 

Room and board in Murray Grove Hotel 
the entire week of July 27-Aug. 3, will 
cost $10. The registration fee is $2, 
which includes banquet and dance as well. 
Those attending the institute from Penn- 
sylvania Universalist churches will receive 
a $5 scholarship from the state conven- 


Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, one of the 
speakers at the open-air service to be 
held on the campus of Tufts College 
Sunday morning, September 14. 
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tion by applying through the local minis- 
ter or writing directly to Mrs. Harmon M. 
Gehr, 360 E. Meehan Street, Philadelphia. 
On the week end of Aug. 2-3 there will be 
special conferences for laymen and a book 
fair for all. 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 

The annual fair will be held Aug. 22 
and 23 at the grove. All kinds of knitted 
and crocheted articles, aprons and pillow 
cases are needed. If at a loss as to what 
to send, a check is always acceptable. 
Send to Grace A. Rice at 127 Gregory 
St., Rochester, N. Y., up to July 26, and at 
Murray Grove Association, Forked River, 
N. J., after that. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 563) 

the preservation of expanded ‘“‘spheres of 
economic influence.’’ If democracy is 
trwe, and it is the hope of the world, then 
it must be extended universally through 
the complete reorganization of the world’s 
economy, sucha world economy to have no 
place in it for imperialism or ‘‘spheres of 
influence,’’ but a place alone for meeting of 
all peoples’ needs as the bounties of God’s 
earth will allow! 

Needless to say, a forthright fight for 
the supremacy of Anglo-American domina- 
tion in the world is no answer to the prob- 
lem of maintaining, strengthening and ex- 
tending democracy in the modern world. 

Dr. Russell’s book is highly recom- 
mended, not so much for the thesis which 
it presents, as for the antitheses which the 
reading of it will no doubt produce in 
Christian minds. 

Carleton M. Fisher. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Florence I. Adams, associate editor 
of the Leader, is spending her vacation at 
her home, 64 Naples Rd., Brookline. 


Mrs. Harry Fay Fister, wife of Dr. Harry 
Fay Fister, minister of our church at Mil- 
ford, Mass., died July 5 after a short ill- 
ness. 


Robert Cummins, Jr., for the second 
time is serving as general utility man at 
176 Newbury Street during his summer 
vacation. 


Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins has gone 
to his summer home at South Brooksville, 
Maine, and will seek a well-earned rest in 
cruising along the Maine coast. 


Rev. Charles Monbleau of Bristol, 
Conn., a graduate of Yale Divinity School, 
has accepted a call of the First Parish 
Church of Malden, Mass., to be stated 
supply for one year from Sept. 1. 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester was at the 
Exeter commencement for the graduation 
of his grandson Roger, eldest son of Parker 
McCollester. He officiated in June at the 
Giles-Proctor and the Brown-Edmunds 
weddings. 


A son, Glen Alden, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. William D. Hersey of Winthrop, 
Mass., on June 28. Grandparents of the 
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child are Dr. and Mrs. Harry Adams Her- 
sey of Danbury, Conn., and great grand- 
parents Rev. and Mrs. Irving Towsley of 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Prof. Alfred C. Lane led a conference on 
science and religion at the Student Chris- 
tian Conference at Camp O-at-ka, East 
Sebago, Maine, which was attended by 250 
people. He also attended the meetings of 
the American Association of Science at 
New Hampshire State University on June 
23 and 24 and presided at one session on 
geology and geography. 


Barron F. McIntire, Jr., elder son of 
Rev. and Mrs. Barron F. McIntire of Marl- 
boro, N. H., received the degree of M. D. 
from Rush Medical College of Chicago 
University at the June commencement and 
began an internship in the Maine General 
Hospital, Portland, Maine, July 1. He 
was also given a commission as first lieu- 
tenant in the medical reserve. His brother 
Clarence received the second year certifi- 
cate from Dartmouth Medical School and 
has matriculated in New York University 
College of Medicine, where he expects to 
get the remaining two years of the medical 
school training. Both boys are graduates 
of Dartmouth College. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Issued letter of license for ordained clergyman to 
Dr. C. Telford Erickson, Congregationalist. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
Official Call 

The 25th (4th biennial) convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 


CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 
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EMERSON HUGH LALONE 
Associate Editors 
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ENTERED as second class matter at the post office 
at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing at 
special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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will be held at Tufts College, Medford, Mass., be- 
ginning Monday evening, Sept. 8, and continuing 
through Sunday noon, Sept. 14. 

The program will include the receiving of reports, 
the election of officers, the transaction of business, 
addresses, group conferences and exhibits. 

Robertine Howe Rice, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed license of Dana E. Klotzle. 

Noted acceptance of Frederick A. Wilmot by New 
York State. 

Noted ordination report on Isaiah J. Domas. 

Noted ordination report on David D. Rose. 

Accepted transfer of Roger F. Etz, D. D., from 
New Jersey. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The committee will convene at Lewiston Y. W. 
C. A. July 14 at 1.30 p. m. for the examination of 
Gerald K. Wyman, ‘‘as to his fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry ef the Uni- 
versalist Church.” 

Will A. Kelley, Secretary. 


PREACHERS AT FERRY BEACH 


July 13, Dr. Roger F. Etz of Medford, Mass. 
20, Rev. Max A. Kapp of Rochester, N. Y. 
27, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Arlington, Mass. 
Aug. 3, Rev. Ernest T. Marble of Nashua, N. H. 
10, Rev. LeRoy Congdon of Gardiner, Maine. 
17, Dr. Alfred C. Lane of Cambridge, Mass. 
24, Rev. A. Francis Walch of Yarmouth, Maine. 
31, To be announced by Department of Youth. 


FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting 

The fifth annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association of the Universalist Church (incorporated 
1936) will be held at the Quillen, Saco, Maine, Mon- 
day, July 28, at 1.45 p. m., for the receiving of re- 
ports, the election of officers and directors, and the 
transaction of any business that may legally come 
before it. 

Notice is hereby given that motions will be offered 
for two amendments to the bylaws as follows: 

That Section 2 of Article IV be replaced by a new 
section to read: 

Section 2. The four officers shall be elected and 
take office at the annual meeting and shall serve until 
the next annual meeting, or until their successors are 
elected. Effective at the annual meeting when this 
section is adopted there shall be three directors 
elected—one for three years, one for two years, and 
one for one year. At each annual meeting thereafter 
one director shall be elected for three years. A di- 
rector may not serve more than two successive terms 
without a year intervening. Officers and directors 
shall constitute the board of directors. 

That section 6 of Article V have the following 
sentences added: 

Section 6. The clerk etc. . . . He shall arrange 
for the printing of a ballot with the names of nomi- 
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nees as reported to hin prior to July 1 by the nomi= 
nating committee, with spaces for the writing in of 
other choices. He shall furnish a ballot to any mem- 
ber entitled to vote on request up to the business of 
election at the annual meeting. He shall conduct the 
election in a manner approved by the board of direc- 
tors. 
Printed copies of the bylaws are available from 
the secretary, the Quillen, Saco, Maine. 
Frederick N. Allen, 
Clerk of the Corporation. 


Order your books from your own 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, {s $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


“Reduced prices 


on Gorham Ecclesiastical Appointments 


THREE-STEP BASE CROSS 
Skillfully assembled and superbly finished 


No. 2124 18 inches high (plain) $40.00 
Seago 24 eet 3s") 45.00 
or 1S est Baa e ee ) 55.00 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street .’. a 


Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 

As he was drilling a batch of recruits the 
sergeant saw that one of them was march- 
ing out of step. 

Going up to the man as they marched, 
he said sarcastically: 

“Do you know they are all out of step 
except you?”’ 

“What?” asked the recruit innocently. 

“I said they are all out of step except 
you,’’ repeated the sergeant. 

“Well,’’ was the retort, “‘you tell ’em. 
You’re in charge.’’— Pearsons. 

ee 

Army Sergeant to Draftee: ‘“Have you 
any preference.” 

Draftee: “Yes, sir.” 

Army Sergeant: ‘‘What would you like to 
be.” 

Draftee: ‘“‘An ex-service man with a pen- 
sion.’’—Boston Globe. 
* * 

Fond mother: ‘“‘And where is our angel 
child this afternoon?” 

Father: ‘‘Well, if he knows as much 
about canoes as he thinks he does— he’s out 
canoeing, but if he doesn’t know any more 
about them than I think he does—he’s 
swimming.” —E xchange. 

ok * 

“Why were you kept in school this 
morning, Tommy?” 

“Because I laughed when the teacher 
said: ‘Never use a preposition to end a sen- 
tence with’!’—Stray Stories. 

aie 

Daughter: “‘But, Dad, don’t you believe 
that two can live as cheaply as one?” 

Father: ‘I certainly do. Right now your 
mother and I are living as cheaply as 
you.’’—Life. 

* * 

Bore: “I don’t know how it is, but I feel 
thoroughly wound up tonight.” 

Hostess (tired of him): ‘How strange! 
And yet you don’t seem to go.”’—Exchange. 

* * 


“What is a Bostonian?” 
“An American, broadly speaking.”-— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


It is the high task of this corporation to 
disseminate the ideals of religion ina 


time of bitter struggle and pro- 
found social change. 


While the forms of our service may change beyond our present imag- 


ining, the task remains the same. 
forget the kind of world we live in. 


In seeking to do the work we must not 
A great leader of an outstanding church, 


one who should have known better, recently berated his people for their 


“indifference.” 


This man apparently doesn’t know that he and we are 


living in the midst of the most stupendous cultural revolution of recorded 


history. We must not act thus blindly. 


It is reported that a great Chris- 


tian denomination has lost 450,000 Sunday school members in the last ten 
years, and another denomination one church every day of the week, in- 


cluding Sundays, for four years. 


This does not mean that men and women 


are less religious or more cussed. It means that men and women and so- 
cieties of men and women and churches have lost their way in the mazes of 
rapid change. It means also that we have greater, not less, responsibility for 
spreading abroad the gospel of God’s Fatherhood and man’s brotherhood. We 
know not the meaning of the great change in the midst of which we live. 


We do not know its end, nor can we yet recognize the form of things to come; 
all we know is that we are the custodians of the beacon lights of religion and 
that we must keep them burning brightly. 


To Help Disseminate the Ideals of Religion 


Enclosed findi$s. ..- . ae 


My contribution to the 1941-42 Universalist Publishing House Sus- 


taining Fund. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The College welcomes you to the 
UNITED UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
September 8-14, 1941 
We are proud to be your host 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 
Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, S. M., Dean 

School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 
Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ea. D., 


rector 


Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 
Dental School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D.D., Ph. D., D. M. D., 


Dean 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 


For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


